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There can be no doubt of our need of just such a book. Contrast, 
for example, the usual textbook treatment of the "Bill of Rights" 
with Professor Willoughby's penetrating analysis, in which "Bills of 
Rights" appear as a part of the problem of the relation of the individual 
and the state. The theory of natural law is examined and exploded, 
and the English and American methods of protecting the individual 
rights are explained. His excellent chapters on "The Modification of 
Constitutions," on "The Distribution of Governmental Powers Terri- 
torially," and on "The Functions of Government" also illustrate the 
wonderful possibilities of his method. 

But this attempt is little more than a beginning on the long trail 
that leads to an adequate political science. It rarely rises above the 
level of a reclassification of descriptive material. The author treats 
the problem of sovereignty in the all-too-familiar nineteenth century, 
legalistic fashion; he yields to the war-begotten temptation to treat 
German theories of the state as though Stein, Dahlmann, Gierke, 
Neumann, and Preuss had never existed; and he makes the startling 
statement that the reason for the failure of all first attempts to create 
popular assemblies lay in the failure of these bodies to distinguish 
between the "functions of a national assembly as an organ of public 
opinion and one of legislation." 

The author's genius for classification leads him into the vice of over-: 
classification, with its concomitants of confusion for the student and added 
difficulty for the teacher. Especially noticeable in this regard is the 
enumeration of five "departments of government" (legislative, judicial, 
executive, administrative, and electoral) ; the superfluous treatment of 
procedural rights; and the insistence on procedural technicalities as a 
cause of the failure of national assemblies. 

On the whole, The Government of Modern States marks progress in 

the literature of political science. But a satisfactory treatise on the 

subject, embodying the results of European as well as American research 

in the fields of political psychology, history and economics, still remains 

unwritten. 

TT j tt ■ v. M. H. Cochran. 

Harvard University. 

The Government of the United States. By W. B. Mtjnro, Har- 
vard University. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1919. Pp. x, 648.) 

Professor Munro's study of American government is both timely 
and fruitful. It is timely in view of the revival of citizen interest in 
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the fundamental principles of civil liberty, political organization and 
social progress. It is fruitful in that it begets optimism without dimin- 
ishing concern. It gives genuine satisfaction in its use as a text. It 
has the added merit of compassing the subject within space that will 
attract a large circle of readers outside the class groups in which its 
freshness, clarity and discrimination are particularly welcome. The 
absence of a certain lightness of touch is compensated for by the forceful 
marshaling of data and a logical development of the subject matter 
that is one of the triumphs of the undertaking. The book is descrip- 
tive and analytical rather than interpretative. It bears witness to 
careful research and a comprehensive grasp of the principles, organi- 
zation and workings of American government. There is wanting the 
philosophical breadth of Lord Bryce or the penetrating insight of Mr. 
Wilson, but there is sanity and wisdom in plenty within its pages. 

One looks for a more adequate statement of the danger to repre- 
sentative government due to the growing incapacity of the Congress. 
The undergraduate can appreciate the importance of this problem, the 
forces which create it, and the necessity of restoring the deliberation, 
discussion and criticism of public measures to the place now usurped 
by the struggle for control of administration, personnel and detail. 
He can also understand that the latter practice is incompatible with the 
primary purpose for which the Congress exists, that when followed it 
not only unfits the legislative body for the proper performance of its 
principal function, but in the end compels it practically to abdicate 
that function. It would seem that the present university generation 
is entitled to a consideration of the problem of saving Congress from 
its own lust for power and patronage in administration. 

One notices the same disposition in the treatment of the time honored 
principle of separation of powers. The student is left under the spell 
of the tradition that the founders accomplished their purpose in the 
establishment of such a separation. In truth, the interlocking of 
( he powers of government is so extensive and important that the effort 
and usefulness of legislative and executive branches are seriously im- 
paired. Without the ungrudging cooperation of the other, neither 
one can function properly and such cooperation is difficult to secure. 
It is important for students to know that not a real separation of 
powers but a distribution of both legislative and executive powers 
between separate organs functioning through different persons and 
often enough through different parties is what actually exists; also 
that under such conditions there can be no assurance of harmony or 
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agreement except as one organ establishes substantial dominance over 
the other, or a party boss lords it over both. 

It is a matter of regret Professor Munro did not give larger space 
to state government. Three-fifths of the volume (388 pp.) is devoted 
to the national government including the chapter on English and 
colonial origins, while but 247 pages are devoted to state and local gov- 
ernment, of which but 147 pages deal with state government. In this 
compression of the treatment relating to state government in favor of 
the national system the author follows the established textbook 
practice. The result is that the springs of political development, the 
laboratories of experimentation, the rich experiences, the substantial 
services and the important problems in the field of state government 
are not given the consideration they deserve. Not only does this 
impair the value of the book from the standpoint of balanced instruction 
in American government, but it operates to discount state government 
in the minds of the student and the general reader. Happily for teachers 
who wish to deal with this field more fully excellent supplementary 
text material is available. 

For the purposes of the book the treatment of local government is 
adequate in proportion. Two chapters are devoted to rural and four 
to city government. The latter reflect the excellence of the author's 
former studies in the municipal field and constitute the best condensed 
treatment to be found in any one volume work dealing with the American 
system as a whole. 

The typographical work and apparatus of the book are satisfactory. 
There are some errors, e.g., the use of the word committees for countries 
in describing the treasury department on page 133. Viewed as a whole, 
however, Professor Munro's book not only fulfills expectations of merit 
as regards content and make-up but is distinctly superior to any other 
now available for the teaching of American government. 

Russell M. Story. 

University of Illinois. 

Government Organization in War Time and After. By W. F. 
Willoughby. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
1919. Pp. 370.) 

For years to come the action of the United States in meeting the 
many problems of administration that confronted it in the prosecution 
of the great war will furnish a wealth of material for the political scientist 



